REPORT OF THE POMOLOGIST. 


Sir: I have the "honor to submit my fourth annual report as po- 
mologist of this Department. The past year’s crop was very abundant 
except in the case of the apple, and the prices have generally been 
satisfactory to the fruit-growers. Each year widens the range of 
the growth and consumption of fruits. The raising by the farmers 
and small land-holders of fruit for home use is constantly on the 
increase. 

Interest in the work of this division is : steadily increasing. In- 
quiries regarding pomological matters have been received during 
the year from every State and Territory of the Union. More than 
ten thousand specimens of fruits have been received, sent either 
for identification or for study and comparison, and the labor required 
to properly examine these specimens, to make drawings or paintings 
of them as the case has required, to study their peculiarities, and 
to answer the inquiries and conduct all necessary correspondence 
has called into exercise the utmost resources of the division. The 
importance of diffusing knowledge as to the true names of fruits 
is such that I think it well to repeat the suggestions made in my 
report of last year to all who are interested in this work, that they 
apply to me for boxes and franks to enable them to send specimens 
here, free of postage, for identification or study, or as samples of the 
fruit products of different sections of our country. The extreme 
variations of climate in the United States effects wonderful changes 
in varieties of fruits, and to study these changes is not only intensely 
interesting to the scientific pomologist, but of great value to the 
practical fruit-grower, as he thus learns to know what variations are 
wrought by transplanting and their probable cause. The knowledge 
of the changes wrought in certain varieties often leads to correct 
conclusions as to other varieties, and a determination may thus be 
reached as to the propriety of their introduction or rejection without 
the expenditure of time and money in experiments. 


PROCURING- AND DISTRIBUTING SEEDS, PLANTS, AND SCIONS OP 

FRUITS. 


Through the courtesy of the Department of State and of corre- 
spondents of this division, I have secured a few rare and valuable 
varieties of fruit from foreign countries; and several public-spirited 
citizens of our own country nave donated seeds, plants, and scions of 
choice fruits of native origin, all of which have been distributed in 
those sections to which they seem to be best suited. They are as 
follows: 

Sugar apple (Anona squamosa ), — Seeds were received from the 
Philippine Islands and from soutnern Florida. 
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Cherimoya (A. cherimoya).— Received from Pliilippine Islands. 
Cocos australis. — From southern Louisiana.' 

Egg fruit (Lucuma rwieosa)'.— Seeds obtained- from Key West, 
Fla. This is a very rare and delicious tropical fruit. 

Mammee . apple (Mo,mmea Americana).— A tropical tree hearing 
a large fruit. Seeds obtained from Key West, Fla. 

Downy myrtle (Myrtus tomentosus) .— This is a very beautiful 
irub for the law 1 * ^ ^ ~ - 

-j is tender, excc 
southern Florida. 

Japanese walnut ( Juglans seiboldi). — Nuts obtained from Japan, 
and distributed in the central and southern States, where it is thought 
it may succeed. 

Myrica rubra {Myrica rubra).— Seeds obtained from H. H. Berger 
& Co., San Francisco, Cal., who imported them from Japan: and I 
glye their description of the tree and its fruit : 

evergreen fruit-bearing tree, indigenous to Japan, has only lately attracted 
the attention of botanists. It is a native of the southern part of Japan, attains a 
height of 40 to 50 feet, and a diameter of 2-^ to 8 feet. The foliage, which is evergreen 
resembles the magnolia, and is of a firm leathery texture. The fruit- blossom ao- 
pears early m the spring, and the fruit ripens during the month of July. It resem- 
bles m shape a firm blackberry, an inch long by three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
it contains a smgle seed stone of light weight. There are two varieties of this fruit, 

black, and the other a light rose, which is superior in flavor 
to the dark. The fruit is highly flavored, vinous and sweet, and answers all pur- 
poses our blackberry is put to. 

It is delicious as a dessert fruit, makes a fine preserve, jelly, or jam. The juice 
extracted from it may be taken as a refreshing beverage in its fresh state, and after 
being allowed to ferment produces a fine wine; set with alcohol a brandy is gained 
^ ^ famous blackberry brandy. The tree itself is highly ornamental, 

the bark is useful for dyeing a fawn color, and the timber is usedln Japan for the 
most elegant cabinet-ware, having a finer mottled grain than the bird’s-eve maple. 
The wood is light, tough, and very durable. The tree is perfectly hardy in all lati- 
tudes where the thermometer will not fall below 15 degrees above zero. It would 
succeed admirably throughout California, Texas, New Mexico, and all the Southern 
States of the Union. ! 

The propagation of this useful tree is best carried on from seed to which it comes 
true, or by grafting scions from fruit-bearing trees on seedlings, which will thus 
come m bearing m a couple of years. The seed ought to be sown in leaf -mold and 

loamy soil, with bottom heat where obtainable. The same ought to be kept well 
shaded and mulched. 


pr — w ucu .LLcfcvjULLg tjetwii uy uitus it is passed ixirougn 

the excrements into soft leaf -mold i in shady places, when it germinates in a few 
days; or if the seeds have by accident been thrown in a rubbish heap, soil and other 
vegetable matter, on being cleaned away, say after a month’s time, Seeds have been 
round well sprouted among the wastes. 

The seed is light and ripens during July and August. Plants are not to be ob- 

Lined as eh a JoriQTlrtaA I-w-itt-J /M A J _*l J > 1 1 I <■ 

seedlings. 

California. 

Myrica nagii . This is another new species from Japan, seeds of 
which I imported and distributed in the Southern States. 

Koshiu grape. — This is a variety of Vitis vinifera, which has been 
grown in Japan for nearly six hundred years, according to reports, 
and is the best grape they have in that country. Authentic accounts, 
as well as specimens of the fruit sent me from Japan, lead me to be- 
lieve that the variety is not so good as many we now have of that 
species, and further introduction of the grapes of Japan will neither 
be necessary nor productive of good, 

Granadilla ( Passiflora edulis) is a species of Passion Flower f rom 
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the West Indiespwhich produces fruit abuiidantly aiid of good size 
and quality. In color it is externally a dark purple, and inside it is ; • 
composed of a rather seedy tomato-like pulp, which, has a very pleas- 
ant acid taste. It grows readily from seed, and although the vine 
dies down annually, the roots are perennial. It is only suitable to 
a very warm climate. Seeds obtained from Florida and sent to many . 
of the Southern States and Territories. 

Common guava ( Psidium guayava). 

Catiley guava (P. catfleyanum) . —This is a small red variety. 
Tie species endures considerable frost. 

Mexican guava , incorrectly called “Yellow Cattley Guava” (P. 
lucidum). 

Kaki ( Dyospyrus Jcahi ). — Having received a great many choice ■ . 
specimens of this fruit from the Southern States, seeds were saved 
from such as I was able to identify as distinct varieties. These were 
sent south to be grown by careful experimenters, with a view to de- 
termining, by producing fruit from them, the extent of the probable 
variation of the seedlings of these varieties. 

Cocoanut ( Cocos nucifera) . — Thirteen named varieties of the choic- 
est kinds grown in the Philippine Islands were obtained through the 
consul at Manilla and distributed along the sea-coast in the extreme 
southern part of Florida, where they are already beginning to grow. 
The varieties are as follows: Grandes, Caputiformus, -Rubiscens, 
Pequinitos, Maputi, Cayomanis, Bahan, Polac, Bosa, Boraves, Dajili, 
Daiila Patot, and Mamilaris. 

Kelsey plum. — Grave doubts being entertained by many pomolo- 
gists as to the hardiness of this plum in the Northern States, I se- 
cured scions of undoubted identity and placed therndn several of the 
experiment stations for propagation and trial, wishing especially to 
determine just how far north it may be grown. 

Summer Bose Apple.— Scions of this choice summer apple were 
obtained and distributed in both Northern and Southern States^ 

Mango (Mangifera indica). — Grafted trees of six of the choicest 
varieties known in the East Indies were obtained from Bombay and 
placed in the hands of experienced persons to propagate at Lake 
Worth, Fla. The varieties are as follows: J 

Alphonse.— This is said to be the best of all the mangoes known. 

In weight it averages about 8 ounces, and is of a greenish color en- 
riched with crimson on the sunny side. It is slightly oblong, and 
lacks the prominent beak, which is a characteristic of many varie- 
ties. The tree is said to be a rather stunted and straggling grower. 
The leaves differ from many other kinds in having a bright-red mid- 
rib, which color is retained until they are mature and almost ready 
to drop. The variety is quite easily distinguished by this character- 
istic 

Pirie. — This fruit is about 8 ounces in weight, of a greenish color 
with a red cheek, and has a prominent beak at the end opposite the 
stem. In flavor it is exceedingly delicious. The tree is a good grower 
and takes a handsome shape. 

Mulgoba. —This is a variety producing very large fruit, averaging 
about a pound. The skin is of greenish-yellow color and rarely 

blushed. , 

Banchore . — This variety bears fruit averaging 10 ounces, and is of 
superior quality. The tree is vigorous, upright in habit, and bears 
abundantly. 

Banchore of Dhairey. —-The average weight of this variety is about 
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8 ounces; inform it is oblong, without a beak, and is yeE^^ 
when^ ripe. The flesh is dark golden in color, very sweet, and has a 
peculiar sprightly flavor. . The tree bears abundantly and is a good 
grower. It is said that this variety was considered so choice “ by the 
ruler at Poona that he kept a guard of Arab soldiers over the original 
tree when in fruit to secure it for his own use.” 

Devarubria . — (No description obtainable.) 

All the above varieties are entirely free from the fiber which is 
found in the flesh of common mangoes. 

It will be noticed that a majority of the fruits distributed are stat- 
able to the Southern States. This comes from two causes, namely: 
The fact that in the absence of any fund with which to purchase and 
distribute fruits I have been able to send out only such as were 
donated or sent to me in exchange, and such as are found in the 
colder parts of foreign countries have been more generally imported 
and distributed heretofore. 


FRUITS ORDERED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

THE ASIATIC PERSIMMON. 

Having been informed by members of the legations of Japan and 
Korea . resident . in W ashington that there are growing in those 
countries varieties of the persimmon which endure climates where 
snow and ice abound, I have taken steps to procure, through the 
Department of State and other sources, seeds and grafted trees of 
the hardiest kinds, which, when received, will be distributed through 
the central States. . This is one of the choicest fruits of eastern Asia, 
and especially is this true of Japan and Korea. It is my purpose to 
thoroughly investigate the subject and to introduce the best and 
hardiest varieties if we have not already obtained them. Many 
kinds introduced from these countries which are now growing here 
are elsewhere mentioned in this report. 

THE FIG. 

Fig culture is attaining great magnitude in this country, and it is 
especially important, in view of. our large importations of dried figs, 
that we obtain the very best varieties known in the world especially for 
our fruit-growers in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and southwest- 
ern Texas. Many varieties have already been introduced, but it is the 
conviction of nearly all of the most intelligent horticulturists who 
are experimenting with this fruit that the variety or varieties from 
which the true fig of commerce known as the “Smyrna fig” is pro- 
duced has not yet been obtained. I have therefore lately taken steps 
to obtain, through our consuls in several of the best fruit-growing 
sections of Turkey, information regarding this particular point and 
to secure cuttings of the variety or varieties from which the choicest 
dried-figs are made. Having learned that there are also very choice 
varieties of the fig growing in Peru, I have sent a request, through 
the Department of State, to our consul at Lima to make a thorough 
investigation and obtain and forward cuttings of the best varieties 
in that country. 

ASIATIC PEACHES. 

With the hope of obtaining a strain of peaches that will probably 
do well in this country, I have applied to our consuls abroad to ob- 
tain from Bokara in Turkestan several bushels of seeds of the 
choicest varieties grown there. It is barely possible that these may 
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produce a race of peaches that will he free from the dread disease 
known as “ peach yellows/ 5 as to the cause of which authorities are 
disagreed but which is receiving the most careful attention of this 
Department. 

THE GRAPE. 

% 

In the course of investigations regarding this fruit I have been in- 
formed that in Persia and Palestine there are varieties of the choicest 
quality of the species Vitis vinifera , which have not yet been intro- 
duced here. In the early part of this year I addressed a letter to our 
minister at Teheran and another to our consul at Jerusalem, asking 
that they investigate the matter and procure cuttings or rooted 
plants of the choicest kinds, naming and describing those which I 
especially desired to obtain. The following letter was received from 
Hon. E. Spencer Pratt, our United States minister at Teheran : 

Sir: I have received through the Department of State your letter of the 20th of 
July last, inclosing a copy of a communication relative to a paper on vine culture 
in Persia, which Mr. Bemay, consul (general) of France at Tauris (Tabriz), had 
read before the French Acclimatization Society, and requesting that I furnish you 
with such information as I possessed or might be able to obtain concerning the par- 
ticular vines mentioned in said paper, and that I forward you cuttings of the same 
if possible. 

In this connection I beg to say that in a dispatch which I had the honor to address 
to the Secretary of State on the 28th ultimo, shortly before the receipt of your pres- 
ent favor, I called special attention to the superiority of the vines of the Persian 
table-lands, and suggested that your Department be recommended to consider the 
propriety of introducing the better varieties of these into the United States, where, 
under a more improved system of agriculture and with similar conditions of soil 
and climate, such as appear to exist in California, New Mexico, and other portions 
of the West, I was firmly of the opinion that the most excellent results could be 
obtained. 

It is therefore with all the more gratification that I note the interest you are now 
taking in this matter and the desire you evince for attempting the very experiment 
I had proposed. 

The Shaki Askari and Rich Baba or Galin Barmaghi are indeed most superior 
grapes and well deserve the praise that has been accorded them. They are to be 
found throughout the great pleateau as well as in the southern provinces, and in 
that of Azerbijan, of which Taris or Tabriz is the capital, and which the river Aras 
(Araxes) separates from the Russian Caucasus. 

There are many and expensive vineyards about Casrine, and those about the neigh- 
borhood of Teheran are annually increasing, yet the capital derives its main supply 
of grapes both for table use and wine making from the district of Sharia, situated 
between the cities mentioned. 

The Ispahan district possesses also a considerable acreage in vines, and so do 
Hamadan and Sharaz. All of these furnish their pro rata of grapes for food, for 
fermentation and distillation. 

As in the past, however, so at this day, it is to the wines of Sharaz and Hamadan, 
and especially to the former, that the connoisseur awards the prize for excellence. 

And I can not but think that there may be some foundation for the tradition that 
the vines which furnish the famous Spanish Sherries were originally derived from 
Sharaz stock, which after successive transplantations along the path of Arab con- 
quests reached at last the peninsula. 

Considering this high and well-merited reputation which these vines and their 
products enjoy, not only in Persia but throughout the Orient, they are entitled, I 
think, to special consideration. Concerning them I accordingly submit the follow- 
ing, which possesses the merit of coming from one who speaks from personal observa- 
tion. There are two classes of vines grown at Shariz and in its district, viz, the irri- 
gated and the unirrigated. 

The irrigated vines are generally grown in the gardens and cultivated as follows: 
Ditches of about 2 feet in depth and three in width are dug in a zig-zag form, and 
the slips and cuttings are planted along their borders and at a distance of about 2 
yards apart. The ditches are as a rule filled with water once a week. 

These vines bear in about three years. Their fruit is used for the table and dried 
into raisins. The names of the best sorts are Askari, Sahrhi (which is pink in color), 
and Rich Baba. 



The Askari and Salirhi grapes are very delicate and ripen earliest. The Rich 
Baba can be kept until March. • ■' 

: There is also another kind which is named Sur Kush. These are thick-skinned 
and are generally used for making vinegar and sirup. 

The unirrigated vines are those which are planted on the skirts of the high hills 
and entirely dependent for moisture on snow and rain. Their fruit is round, thick- 
skinned, and much sweeter than that of the irrigated sorts. It is used for making 
wine, sirup, and vinegar. 

The best of the above varieties comes from the village called Khullar, situated 32 
miles from Shiraz oh a high hill, the slopes of which are covered with immense vine 
gardens. 

Both the irrigated and the unirrigated vines are trimmed once a year, during 
the month of February, when the ground is also turned and manured if necessary. 

I shall reserve for another occasion the further discussion of this subject, which 
seems to broaden as T enter upon it, and which, owing to the absence here of any- 
thing like agricultural or statistical bureaus for reference, will not admit, as you 
can well imagine, of being readily disposed of. 

Already, however, I have begun to take the necessary steps for-procuring from dif- 
ferent sections cuttings or vines highest in repute throughout the empire, which, 
with such specific information in the premises as I am able to gather from the most 
reliable sources, will be furnished you as soon as possible. 

The expense and trouble which the above will entail I shall be happy to assume 
in view of the object to be attained , and shall consider myself amply repaid if, through 
my efforts, our vine-growers shall be enabled to reproduce upon American soil the 
luscious fruits of Persia’s vineyards. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

E, Spencer Pratt, 

United States Minister. 


THE DATE. 


It may not be generally known that there are large areas in south- 
ern California, Arizona, New -Mexico, and Texas where in all prob- 
ability the date may be grown and cured for market. This fruit re- 
quires a semi-tropical climate. It will endure occasional frosts, but 


of water within reach of the roots. These conditions, I think, may 
be had in the regions above mentioned, which as a rule are very sim- 
ilar to those parts of Asia and Africa where the date is extensively 
grown for consumption and export. Water can be applied to the 
roots by irrigation, but of course it will be impossible to grow the 
date where this can not be done. It is now being grown in a small 
way all along our entire southern border, but it is only here and 
there that a few seedling trees may be seen. Being a diseceous plant, 
that is, the flowers of the two sexes being on separate trees, it is 
necessary that the two kinds be grown in proximity, in default of 
which the fruit will not come to perfection for lack of pollenation. 

In date-growing countries it is found that one male in every twenty 
trees is sufficient to produce pollen for the others. Qualities and 
sizes of the several varieties differ greatly one from another, as is 
the case with other fruits, and we should therefore endeavor to se- 
cure rooted suckers only from the best fruit-bearing or pistillate 
trees; This can only be done by banking the earth about the base 
of old trees and watering it until roots have grown from the base of 
the suckers or side shoots, this being a slow process. I have during 
the past year communicated with our minister at Teheran, the con- 
sul-general at Cairo, in Egypt, and the consuls in Arabia and Al- 
geria, giving them explicit instructions how to procure and forward 
rooted plants of the choicest varieties. It will necessarily take a 
great deal of time and entail some expense, but I trust the good to 
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be derived in the way of producing within our borders fruit which, 
we are now obliged to import will well repay us. Even if wemay not 
be successful in stopping foreign importations I feel confident that 
we will add materially to the list of choice fruits of home growth. 


THE CITRON. 


This fruit is closely allied to the orange and lemon. It has a very 
thick sweet rind, from which is prepared -the article known by grocers 
and cooks as “ preserved citron/' This commodity ranges in price 
from 25 to 35 cents per pound, and is considered quite a necessary 
article by many of our people. Every pound now sold in our markets 
is brought from foreign countries, chiefly from the .Mediterranean 
regions. In some parts of southern California and Florida the fruit 
is now successfully grown. A few experiments have been made in 
the way of preserving the fruit in this country, but all agree that 
the varieties they are cultivating are either inferior seedlings or such 
as are not entirely suitable for preserving purposes. I have there- 
fore requested through the Department of State that our consuls at 
several of the ports in Italy from which the citron is exported obtain 
and forward budded trees of the varieties grown there, from which 
the finest commercial article is prepared. 


NATIVE FRUITS. 

WILD FRUITS INVESTIGATED. 

Investigations have been continued with a view to discovering 
and developing the rich treasures which nature has scattered in 
the form of wild fruits, and often hidden in almost every nook and 
corner of our country. 

In pursuance of this idea Prof. T. V. Munson, of Denison, Tex., 
was commissioned as a special agent during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and instructed to visit personally such sections as have been 
heretofore but little known, especially in the Western States and 
Territories. Mr. C. L. Hopkins, a clerk in this division, was detailed 
to accompany and assist him, and the salient points obtained will 
appear in the reports of this division as occasion may require. 

THE CHESTNUT. 

Nut culture is assuming more importance as an industry in this 
country than formerly; in fact until recently it has scarcely been 
attempted. Among the native nuts there are perhaps none of more 
importance than the chestnut. . It grows naturally over a large part 
of the United States, beginning with Kentucky and Ohio, reach- 
ing northeast to the boundary and eastward to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The wild nut is exceedingly rich in flavor and very sweet. In these 
respects it is superior to the European or the Asiatic strains. More- 
over our native chestnut seems to thrive much better than tne foreign 
varieties, but in the size of nuts the latter have the advantage. A 
number of varieties of our American species, Castanea vesca, have 
been brought to notice, and are now propagated by grafting and 
budding, showing signs of a decided improvement as compared with 
the ordinary kinds found in the forests. 

There are in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
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Eastern Tennessee and the mountain regions of the* Carolinas and 
northern Georgia, and all that part of our country lying northward 
of the States named (except in northern New York and a part of the 
New England States where the climate is not suitable) large tracts 
of lands now yielding small returns which might be profitable if 
planted to chestnuts. Many old worn-out fields which are practi- 
cally worthless in their present condition might be thus turned to 
good account. . The timber would be commercially valuable, but the 
nuts would bring much larger returns to the owner. Once started 
and cultivated for a few years, until they begin to shade the ground, 
the trees would require very little further attention except to thin 
them out. As an article of food the chestnut is very valuable, but 
at present the prices are very high. Even the common nuts from 
ungrafted trees would repay the use of the land, but it would be 
much better to plant only grafted trees of the choicer varieties. 

In my report for 1887, directions were given for budding and graft- 
ing the nut trees, which is a rather difficult thing to do; but with 
proper care a reasonable degree of success may be attained. 

Paragon . — Perhaps the most valuable variety yet introduced is the 
Paragon, which was brought into public notice by H. M. Engle & Son, 
of Marietta, Pa. It is possible that this variety may have some foreign 
stock in it, as the leaves differ slightly from those of our native species, 
but the trees seem to be very thrifty and have successfully withstood 
the winters of the last fourteen years in Pensylvania. Mr. Engle 
informs me that he “ obtained it from a few scions received from an 
amateur horticulturist (now deceased) in Philadelphia, and never 
learned where the horticulturist got the stock/ 3 hence the origin is 
unknown. It has perhaps not been disseminated except through 
the firm now handling it. The tree bears abundantly and at an early 
age. The nuts are very large, averaging nearly an ounce in weight. 
The accompanying illustration (Plate 1) was made true to nature 
from specimens received this year from the Messrs. Engle. 

Dupont— A variety named Dupont has been received from Dela- 
ware and is a pure native seedling without doubt. The original tree 
near Dover, Del., is said to have borne from $30 to $40 worth of nuts 
annually for years past, but within the last year or two the rose -bug 
has partially destroyed its blooms. The nut is almost as large as the 
Paragon and fully equal to it in flavor. 

THE PLUM. 

Reference has been made to this fruit in all my annual reports, 
and the increasing value the native species are attaining warrants 
me in giving it special attention again. Native plums are found 
in almost every State and Territory of the Union, except it may be a 
small region in the extreme Northwest. The best varieties seem to 
be found in the region bounded by Minnesota and Wisconsin on the 
north and Texas and Arkansas on the south. A large number of 
varieties have been taken from their native habitats and brought 
into general notice. The Wild Goose, which is a native of Tennes- 
see, is one of the choicest varieties and stands almost without a rival 
among the varieties of Prunus chicasa, which species includes nearly 
all the. early ripening varieties. 

Having again examined within the past year specimens of nearly 
all the leading varieties of our native plums, I feel justified in saying 
that among the best is the 
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HmvTceye . —I received specimens of this variety (Plate 2) from Mr , H. 
A. Terry, of Orescent City, Iowa, which measured If inches in diameter, 
and which were grown on an overloaded tree that ripened its fruit at the 
time of a severe drought. The flavor when fresh was equal to any of 
the wild plums I have ever tasted, and when cooked and critically 
tested, it was less acid than any others tried at the same time. 

In color it is light red, and it is one of the handsomest wild plums 
I ever saw. It has been in the hands of experimenters since 1885, 
and thus far I have heard no complaint of its being tender. It is 
clearly evident from the fruit, wood, and leaves, that it belongs 
strictly to the species P. Americana, and I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending it to public attention and hope it may be thoroughly 
tested all over the country. It is possible that it may not endure the 
winters of some of the extreme Northern States, but it certainly 
thrives as far north as southern Minnesota and Massachusetts. 

Mr. O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, Minn., is one of the most ex- 
tensive experimenters with hardy plums in this country, and has a 
large number of varieties, several of which are well worthy of trial. 
Among the newer kinds maybe found Bolling stone, Leudloff, Cheney, 
Gaylord, LeDuc, and Kopp. All these belong to the species P. Amer- 
icana, and will no doubt prove hardy in all the Northern States. 
It is not claimed that any of these varieties are equal to the European 
kinds, either in size or quality, but they are much hardier in char- 
acter of tree and especially valuable as they are able in a great meas- 
ure to withstand the attacks of the curculio. 

Farmers and fruit-growers will act wisely in giving our native 
species a fair trial; for it is certain that if they do they will be abun- 
dantly supplied with fruit except it be under very unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

THE CURRANT. 


Among the wild fruits of recent introduction which are likely to 
prove of special value is the wild currant of our western plains and 
mountain valleys (Bibes aureum). A variety known as 

Crandall — W as originated by Mr. R. W. Crandall, of Newton, 
Kans., from seed sown by him, which was produced by a plant of the 
wild currant, which had been removed to his garden from its natural 
habitat in southwestern Kansas. F or many years past I have had op- 
portunities to observe on many farms in Kansas and other Western 
States, wild varieties of this species, which had been transplanted into 
the gardens of settlers on the prairies, as well as growing in its native 
state along the streams and ravines of the States and Territories lying 
just east of the Rocky Mountains ; and although many of the varieties 
were of good size and quality and bore abundantly, yet I have never 
seen any of them that equaled the Crandall. Branches of the plant that 
I have seen have been invariably loaded with fruit, and in my estima- 
tion too heavily loaded; many of the berries were one-half inch in di- 
ameter, and some even larger, and intensely black. I have eaten the 
fruit both in its cooked and uncooked state, and although in my 
opinion it is not equal in quality to some of our best varieties of the 
cultivated currant, it is far better than any of the black currants of 
Europe, having no strong odor or unpleasant taste. It is well adapted 
for sauces, pies, jellies, and other preparations usually made of fruit. 
The plant grows to a height of 4 feet or more and is well suited to 
the changeable climatic conditions of Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
and I think of the region even farther north, as I never heard of its 
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having 1 ' been winter-killed, though .'varieties- of this species' are to bo 

found growing wild in many of the Northwestern States and Terri- 
^ No insect enemies have been found to defoliate it, and in the 
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Eastern States, where the ravages of the Currant Worm are disastrous 
to the common currant and gooseberry, it has never been found to 
attack the Crandall. A correct illustration made from a specimen 
received from Mr. Frank Ford, of Ravenna, Ohio, is found m Plate 
3 of this report. 


AP 


Among the many new and little-known varieties of this fruit which 
have been received at this office during the past year may be named 
several which give promise of valuable qualities. 

m he origin of this variety is unknown, but probably it 
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was first grown in central or northern Illinois ; and the name Garfield 
was first applied to it by Mr. J.Y. Cotta, of Nursery, 111., who propa- 
gated it extensively and brought it prominently before the public. 
Its chief points of excellence are hardiness of tree, combined with 
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on in many cases with, indifferent success. In the , letter accom- 
panying specimens of the fruit from which, the colored illustration 
(Plate 4) was made, Mr. Cotta says: 

How well tMs variety is adapted to this section of the country is evinced by the 
fact that trees twenty-five to thirty years old are still in prime condition notwith- 
standing the severe, winters of 1882-’8o, which destroyed the greater part of our 
orchard trees. 
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streaks and splashes over a yellow ground; dots numerous, small and 
gray; basin rather deep, abrupt, regular; eye closed; cavity deep, 
narrow, slightly waved, russet; stem medium; core wide, usually 
open, meeting the eye; seeds plump and numerous; flesh yellowish 
white, rather coarse grained, firm; flavor subacid; quality good; 
season November to January in northern Illinois. 

Windsor . — This is another claimant for favor in the Northwest, 
having originated in Wisconsin. Specimens were received from Mr. 
J. C. Plumb, of Milton, in that State, who recommends it as one of 
the hardiest varieties he has in cultivation. The cut (Plate 5) is from 
a specimen grown by him. Professor Budd, of Iowa, says of it: “It 
stands best of any ppple I have from Wisconsin.” It appears to be 
a variety that will keep all winter when grown in that region. The 
tree is said to be handsome in appearance, very prolific, and an early 
bearer. Although not of large size it is of fairly good color and 
quite well flavored. It is worthy of trial by the farmers and fruit- 
growers of the Northwest. 

Size, small to medium; shape, fiat, conical, slightly angular in form 
and resembling the Red Canada; surface rather smooth; color greenish 
yellow; suffused with dull and indistinct red splashes, rarely striped; 
dots gray, numerous, large, surrounded near the base with russet; 
basin rather deep, narrow, abrupt, regular; eye small and closed; 
cavity wide, sloping, russet; stem medium to long, slender; core 
small, closed, clasping the eye; seeds small, elongated, pointed, rather 
light colored; flesh firm, fine grained, juicy, very pale yellow; flavor 
subacid, pleasant; quality very good; season, December to spring in 
Wisconsin. 





Lacon . — This is also a candidate for favor in the North. Speci- 
mens were received from ‘ Mr. E. ; E." McKinney, of Lacon, 111., this 
year, and the name Lacon was given it 'by myself. The original tree, 
which stood near the town -whose name the fruit bears, is dead. Mr, 
McKinney says of it: 

It makes a round compact head, wood short jointed, in all respects resembling at 
a little distance the Whitney No. 20 Crab. r Bie tree from which I send you speci- 
mens, the Whitney No. 20 Crab, Red Astrachan, Romanstem, and Fameuse are all 
the sorts I have left in ail orchard of nearly one hundred varieties. It is the 


ecay, or disease 


opinion, on account of good bearing qualities, nardmess, size, a 
notwithstanding its bad color it will be a good sort to introduce 

I concur in his opinion. ' The illustration on_ Pla 

c 


irres 


Robinette in October of this year 

s 

lid 

mere oemg a secondary anu even a ternary cure wit 
seeds in each, extending towards the calyx and causing an opening 
there nearly one-half inch in width and about the same in^ depth. 
This variety is not valuable as a fruit, but as a botanical curiosity it 
might be of some interest to those engaged in the study of vegetable 
physiology. I mention it that the reader may not be induced to 
trees with the expectation of havins* choi 
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THE PEAR. 

Phttopena . — Within the past year there hare been brought to my 
notice a few varieties of this fruit which are well worthy of notice. 
Of this number is the Philopena, a seedling variety originated by 
Reuben Ragan, that venerated pioneer nomologist of Indiana. lie 
supposed it to have been grown from seed of the peckeL I he old tree 
is now about fifty years old and more than a foot m diameter, and so 
far has been free from disease, bearing large crops of fruit regularly. 
Specimens were sent me this year by ProlW. H. Ragan, of Green- 
castle, Ind. , the son of the originator. The illustration (Plate 7) was 

made from one of these. . , ,, , 

Size, medium, 3^ by inches in diameter; shape, rather long , ir- 
regular, unequal; surface, rather smooth, bronzy olive, with a dull 
mottled blush on the sunny side; stem, short and stout; basin, shal- 
low; calyx, small, closed; core, small, compact, connected by tougn 
fiber to the stem; seeds numerous, rather small, and plump; nesn, 
firm fine-grained, but becoming quite tender when ripe; quality, 
good; season, October to November in central Indiana. 


GRAPE SIRUP. 


A new industry has just sprung up in California, which gives 
promise of being a profitable one to the grape-grower and very ac- 
ceptable to the consumer of the product. .. 

A sirup is made by evaporating the freshly expressed juice of 
the grape until it becomes about the consistency of molasses. In 
view of the fact that in California there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres planted to the varieties of Vitis vmiferci, which are very 
rich in sugar, and that the price of wine into which they have hereto- 
fore been largely made is exceedingly low, it would seem that the man- 
ufacture of grape sirup is a good way to utilize thb crop. I have beep 
informed that this sirup can be produced at a cost not exceeding 50 
cents per gallon, and if this be true I see no reason why it may not 
become a staple article of food as the means of production are prac- 
tically without limit. Samples have been received fiom Snaveley 
& Baker of Woodland, Cal. These were thoroughly tested, and 
persons who are competent judges conceded that m quality it was 
quite equal to maple sirup. The flavor of the. sirup depends some- 
what upon the variety of the fruit from which it is made, but all the 
sirups have the peculiar delicate taste which reminds one of the best 
raisins. As a table sirup and for culinary purposes it seems, after 

trial, to be very satisfactory. 


A FRUIT LADDER. 


pole oi any 

ana description ui uuc w. ~~~ — “-7”V a , J 

desired length, but not of large diameter, sharpen it at the top to a 
slim point, and several feet from the top put a flat iron band about 
it, or in case a band is not at hand it may be securely wrapped with 
wire to keep it from splitting. But the band should not be thick 
or with sharp edges else it may cut or chafe the bark of the tree. It 
the grain is straight it may be split with wedges from the butt to 
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this band, or it may be split with a rip-saw. Now spread it at the 
bottom to several feet m width, and if the ladder is to be quite 
tall this should be 5 or 6 feet or even 
more. Nail a brace temporarily across 
the butt ends to hold them apart, and 
bore holes at proper distances and at 
proper angles; or if the spread is not too 
great they may be bored before the pole 
is split. Rounds of tough, strong mate- 
rial may now be inserted, beginning at the 
top, first removing the brace. 

Such a ladder can be thrust upward 
into a tree and placed in a fork or against 
a branch without danger of falling or 
being unsteady, and it has the additional 
advantage of being very light at the top 
and easy to handle. If desired, a third 
leg or brace can be added by hingeing it to 
the top round through a hoie, thus making 
a step-ladder. 

i 

FRUIT-GROWING IN FLORIDA. 

During a part of the months of Febru- 
ary and March of the present year, I made 
an official visit to Florida for the purpose 
of becoming acquainted from actual ob- 
servation with the condition of fruit cul- 
ture there, and in order better to under 
stand the peculiar conditions with which 
the fruit-grower of that State has to deal. 

The citrus fruits, and especially the orange, 
which is the mainstay of the Florida fruit- 
growers, were somewhat past the flush of 
their season of ripening, but in every sec- 
tion visited opportunity yet remained to observe the ripe fruit upon 
the trees. The limited time at my command did not admit of a visit 
to the west coast, but the conditions in the central part of the State 
and of the east coast were thoroughly investigated. 

The orange-growing section is bounded on the north by a line run- 
ning east and west passing not far from Jacksonville, which is near 
the northern part of the State, and on the south by one running in 
a northeasterly direction from Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf coast, 
to the Atlantic. South of the latter either the culture of the orange 
has been very little attempted or the climate is unsuited to it. The 
region between these lines contains sufficient land suitable to orange 
culture to produce a supply that will fully meet the demands of the 
entire United States for years to come. The product of California 
and Louisiana is not to be overlooked, but if it were necessary to 
secure the entire supply of oranges for the Northern markets from 
Florida (which is not the case) there appears to me no good reason 
why it might not be done. 

The orange crop of Florida last year amounted to nearly 2*000,000 
boxes, and observation leads me to believe that the trees now planted 
will produce within the next ten years 10,000,000 boxes annually, as 

ag 89- — 30 
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culture. Some of the oldest trees now growing in Florida will still 
be in full bearing ten years lienee. It is not my purpose to speak 
with special fay or of any particular part of the orange-growing sec- 
tion, as beyond doubt many places which I did not visit are equally 
as good as those visited. I endeavored to examine fruits of all kinds, 
as far as the season would permit, growing on all kinds of land, from 
the highest to the lowest and from the richest to the poorest. Some 
have thought good oranges can not be grown in the flat sandy pine 
land, but many orchards which I visited, and of which I carefully 
tested the fruit, gave convincing evidence to the contrary, and I be- 
lieve that with proper fertilization and cultivation of the soil abun- 
dant crops may be grown on such lands. The great lack of Florida 
is rich land, but where rich soil is wanting good sense may be exer- 


nd this may 


3 me pro Diem 01 commercial manures lor me stare. T oward 
western part of the State there lies a broad, slightly elevated, 
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part is covered by a growth of hard-wood timber, consisting chiefly 
of oak, several species of elm, hickory, magnolia, and red bay. The 
soil is of a much firmer nature than that of the pine lands, and is com- 
posed in part of clay; rocks protrude from the surface in some por- 
tions of these higher lands. Here may be seen some of the best 
orange orchards in the State, and I think it is universally admitted 

ids, where frosts are not likely to injure the crops, are 
ed to orange culture, and in fact to that of all citrus 
i lands are usually called “high hummock / 5 in contra- 
d the “low hummock / 5 which, in addition to a similar 
growth of hard wood, bear also the cabbage palmetto, and lie near 
the level of the numerous lakes. It is in the hummocks that the 
wild orange groves are found, and never in the pine lands. These 
wild groves are seedlings from old plantations established by 
Spaniards and other foreigners who first followed the aboriginal 


>ast coast of Florida, running parallel with the ocean 
from it by a narrow strip of land, are bodies of wi 
bit, reaching almost the ©nti 
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f mile to several miles. They are narrow 
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southeasterly direction, the region Boutli or southeast of the lakes is 
freest from attacks of frost. One location found in my ‘travels along 
tlie southeastern shores of Lake Apopka was of this character, and 
although a frost had fallen over nearly all the State not long before 
I was there, the banana and pineapple plants and mango trees of this 
region showed no signs of having been touched; and there are many : 


pror 


ectec 


nooks in other parts of tin 
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South of Charlotte 


Harbor, as I have- been credibly informed, the tender plants and trees 
have for some years past suffered little or no damage by- frost. On 
the east coast, beginning at the north end of Merritt’s Island, which 
is a little south of the twenty-ninth parallel, the successful cultiva- 
tion of the pineapple, banana, mango, sapodilla, and other tender 
trees begins ; and having traveled the entire length of Indian River 
to Jupiter Inlet and beyond, I can state from personal observation 
that the culture of these fruits is carried on quite successfully, though 
in a rather small way. This is especially true of the long strip of land 
lying between Indian River and the Atlantic Ocean, wlrere I saw 
many acres devoted to the culture of the pineapples At Eden, which 
is on the mainland on the west side of Indian River, there are some 
of the most extensive pineapple plantations in the State. 

A desire to examine the Lake Worth region led me to pass south 
of Jupiter Inlet, 8 miles from which point lies Lake Worth. This 
body of water is about 30 miles long and averages about a mile in 
width, and upon its borders I found 

The .Cocoanut ( Cocos nudfera) 

growing luxuriantly and bearing abundantly. Nothing that I have 
ever seen in the form of trees or plants excels in graceful beauty the 
waving leaves of this tropical palm. The oldest of the trees were 
raised from nuts planted by Mr. Lang in 1860, and about twenty of 
them are still standing, being, I judged, about 35 feet in height. 
They were loaded with great clusters of nuts, which forcibly re- 
minded me of pictures of the Orient. Every residence along the 
shore on either side is graced with cocoanut trees, and many persons 
are planting them by the acre. Whether or not this enterprise will 
prove a financial success so far as the fruit is concerned I am as yet 
unable to say, since the cocoanut is brought from the tropics by the 
ship-load so cheaply that it will be at least difficult to compete with 
the foreign product in our markets. However this maybe, there is 
no doubt of the success of the growth of the cocoanut in this region. 
Hundreds of thousands of young cocoanut trees are growing along 
the coast and adjacent islands as far south as Key West. 

It may not be generally known that the cocoanut, as it appears in 
onr markets, is stripped of the coarse fiber or bast which surrounds 
it, and which makes -a covering about 2 inches thick, with a smooth 
exterior. The nuts hang in large clusters of from ten to forty or even 
more, and several such clusters are found on a large tree, weighing in 
the aggregate some hundreds of pounds. The cocoanut has no fixed 
time of ripening, as the flowers keep constantly appearing and the 
ripe nuts dropping. Thrifty cocoanut trees are expected to produce 
each about one nut for every day in the year, but they rarely produce 
so many. 

The Sapodilla (Adiras sapota) 

is an' evergreen tropical tree. I saw it growing in several places, 
from Merritt’s Island southward. The tree is very handsome, though 
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T .„n, p1 . ennndinfr in shape; the leaves are from 2 to 4 indies in length 
S It bears fruit very abundantly, of roundish 

Shane sliSXSah and of a solid brown color the surface re- 
sembling that of a dark russet apple. The flesh is of a hght brown, 
va?ving S to greenish white, and is exceedingly sweet and deliciously 
flfvore? Tlie seeds are rather numerous, usually numbering from 
fivl to ten slightly elongated in shape, and of a shinv black color 
The fruit can be easily shipped to nmrket where it .brings a gjood 
mice Our entire supply at present is* brought from the v v est Indies. 
hie accompanying illustration (Plate 8) was made from a specimen 
grown by R. R. McCormick, of Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Mango ( Mangifera indica) 

4 - 

rmp of tlio finest tropical fruits cultivated in tlie world. It 
fias bin intLduceclinto many places in Florida, and trees have been 
-fVm -H-ncr there for a number of j^ears. The freeze of January, loob, 
killed many of tlfbm to the ground, but I saw several bearing trees 
aW tlTsLresofLake Worth, and one on Merritks Island One 

free a bout 10 feet in height, in Mr Brelsford’s S r ^¥ s 

moduced this vear 1,106 ripened fruits, by actual count, besides a 

number which were taken without the knowledge of the owner. 
nu JA IUUi ___ . TVPorlnpp.a a r>1 easing eiiect 


pit hpr aq a truit or an oriicimuiibcia hdu, 

to a foot long, resembling those of the chestnut m shape, and appear- 
fh miite ° fessv and brilliant in color. The growing shoots have a 
wine-colored tint, which adds to the beauty of the tree. It grows to 
a large size and the wood is valued for mechanical purposes m t 

Fast Indies' All the varieties now fruiting in Florida are common 

Sdlinns and the fruit is much inferior to the choicer kinds which 
“ id nromgated bv grafting. A number of the best kinds have 
been receffil? mtrodu/ef and it is expected that within the next few 
vears our Northern markets will begin to receive the fruiu The 
fruit averages in weight from 8 to 10 ounces and is k ^ey-^ aped, 

With a large flat seed in the center to which “ a ^£ed a wrt if r feties 
esneciallv in the common or poorer kinds; but the choice yaneties 
are entirely free from this characteristic. The flesh is yellow and 
exceec^bngly sweet°and aromatic in flavor. The fruit will always 
be rare and high priced in our Northern markets, but there is ncfrea- 
son why we mlynot produce a large share of the ^ount consumed 
bv our people instead of importing it from the West Indies, as is now 

while people lmig in 

verv generally. It is of a nature so delicate that it suiters decay 
during a long voyage by ship, but rapid transportation by rai rom 
southern Fbfrida will, in a great measure, overcome this difficulty. 
The tree seems quite well adapted to the poorer sandylandsand p 
duces fruit abundantly even in such soil with reasonable cultu e. 

THE BANANA. 

The banana is grown in a small way in 
only the poorest kind, known as the Orinoco or horse ha^na ^s abie 
to withstand the frosts of the more .exposed regions n The fruit ^wben 
cut green and left to ripen on the stem is poorly fla ored and 
scarcely fit to eat, but when left to ripen on the tree it is ot 
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quality. Along tlie south end of “Indian River” and on the penin- 
sula between Lake Worth and the ocean I saw many small planta- 
tions of the banana, but the variety usually cultivated is the dwarf 
species known to science as Musa cavendishii. This does not grow 
more than 4 to 6 feet high, and the “fingers' 7 are comparatively small, 
but the quality is quite good although not equal to those we usually 
buy in our markets. The banana needs rich land and careful cult- 
ure. There is very little land suitable to its growth in Florida, even 
if the climate was sufficiently mild, and I seriously doubt if banana 
culture will ever be carried on profitably except in a very small way. 

Hart's Choice, a variety of Musa orientum is a very small grow- 
ing kind which was brought into public notice by Mr. E. H. Hart, 
of Federal Point, Fla., and is sometimes called the “fig banana;" in 
quality it is the best I have ever, tasted of the Florida product. 
This variety probably might be. tested with profit by the amateur 
fruit-growers of southern Louisiana, southern Texas, and southern 
California. 

Many other tender fruits are grown in the southern part of Florida, 
the culture of which will in due time attain considerable importance, 
and it is my purpose to mention some of them in future reports. 


SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS- 


THE KAKI. 

The confused condition of the nomenclature of this fruit for years 
past, both in Japan and in this country, is a matter of regret and an- 
noyance to cultivators. Thousands of trees have been imported from 
Japan bearing the names of the best established varieties there, 
which have proved upon fruiting to be often incorrectly named. One 
case recently has come to my notice in which ten trees bearing the 
name of one of the leading varieties had been imported with special 
care, and when they fruited there were found to be three varieties, no 
one of which was that which the importer had sought to secure. . In 
1887 I was able to get specimens from the Southern States sufficient 
in number to enable me to determine the characteristics of three 
varieties, viz, Hachia , Tane Nashi , and Yemon. 

Last year, owing to the prevalence of yellow fever in Florida (where 
a majority of the trees now fruiting are found), it was not possible 
to secure specimens either by mail or express, but during the present 
year we have been much more successful. A great quantity of the 
fruit has been received from every State and Territory in which it 
grows, and the matter has received close attention from first to last. 

Having the benefit of original paintings made by J apanese artists, 
and descriptions of the different kinds given by pomologists of that 
country, and a considerable correspondence with them as well as 
with a large number of the principal growers and importers of the 
fruit in this country, I feel justified in saying that only about ten 
leading varieties are grown largely in Japan, all of which have been 
introduced and are now fruiting in this country. The above men- 
tioned three varieties described in my report of 1887 are among the 
number, and the others are: Hyakume, Zengi, Yeddo Ichi, Yamato, 
Diadai Maru, Kurokume, and Gosko. 

In the course of mv examination and study of the different kinds 
of this fruit from different localities I have arrived at the following 






conclusions : !\V> vuricty is ubsolutoly seedless under all circuxii- 
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has been a close obserTer of tnis fruit for many years past, that in 
Japan the Yemon is often quite seedy, but in this country it is rarely 
so, The Yeddo lchi and Zengi are more inclined to be seedy than 
any .other varieties (of those mentioned as “seedless”) that I have ex- 
amined, and specimens of Zengi have been sent me which were quite 
seedy, yet fruit of the same tree. last year was almost devoid of seeds. 
I therefore conclude that this difference results from variation of the 
essential organs, the stamens sometimes being quite abundant and at 
other times wanting, or nearly so; or it may be the effects of cold or 
rain that destroys the pollen dr prevents its falling on the pistillate 
flowei s, oi some other local cause that w e hav e not y of learned. X h ave 
also observed that the fiesli is dark colored or flecked, with brotunish 
purple streaks only immediately next the seeds. Sometimes only one 
or tw o small seeds will be found in a specimen., and usually in such cases 
the flesh is darkened near them, and elsewhere it is orange colored 
with no brownish streaks. The very seedy varieties, such as Zengi 
and Yeddo Xchi, are always dark fleshed, and specimens of Yemon 
Tane-Nashi, or others having no seeds, are light colored. It is also 
obseived that the dark-colored flesh is not acrid or astringent while 
'yet liard, but the light-colored flesh is astringent until soft. It will 
therefore not be correct to conclude because a specimen or a few 

specimens of a variety are seedless or seedy that the variety is uni- 
versally so. 

Hyakume ( Hyd-ku-me ). — Plate 9 is an illustration of Hyakume 
which is thought by many good judges to be one of the very best 
varieties. In size it is one of the largest, single specimens sometimes 
weighing a pound or more. The literal translation of Hyakume is 
“one hundred me,” the word me being a unit of weight in Japan, and 
a hundred me being about equal to one pound according to our stand- 
ard of weight. In color the fruit is light orange and not so dark as 
some of the other varieties. Year the apex a number of marks like 
piii-sci atclies or leather cracks are usually found, which are shown in 
the illustration. It is elongated and slightly conical in shape, but is 
depressed^and somewhat furrowed at the point. In flavor it is ex- 
cellent. The tree is commonly said to be an abundant bearer arid 
attains a good size. The illustration given in this report was made 
from a specimen received from T. K. Godbey, Waldo, Fla. Seeds 
are occasionally found in this variety, and their length is about 
twice their diameter. 

Yeddo Jc/ih --Literally translated “ First from Yeddo,” but changed 
into our English form it .is “ Y.eddo’s Best.” It is medium sized, fiat 
in shape, regular in outline, with a slight depression at the point op- 
posite the stem, It is bright red in color, being among the darkest 
varieties known. The flesh is universally dark-brownish purple 
throughout. The flavor is exceedingly rich, and sweet. The seeds 
are usually quite abundant and well developed and are about like a 
lima bean m shape. The tree is said to be an abundant bearer, and 
is among the hardiest varieties introduced. 

The specimens from which the colored illustration (Plate 10) was 
made were received from G. L. Taber, of Glen St. Mary, Fla. 
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It is my purpose to continue the investigation of the wild fruits, as 
I believe there is a vast store of wealth in them. This is especially 
true of the wild grape, plum, and many of the smaller fruits. Fol- 
lowing the monograph on the wild grape will be undertaken one on the 
wild plum, covering the entire genus Primus as it' is found in the 
United States. The investigation, collection, and publication of con- 
cise information relative to wild fruits in their native habitats and 
the peculiar conditions under which they succeed or fail as well as 
the possible discovery of valuable varieties will, in my opinion, be of 
great benefit to fruit-growers as well as of interest to scientists. 

_ In foreign countries, and especially in Asia, there are many varie- 
ties and even species and genera of fruits which have not been tried 
in this country. Many of these will no doubt prove of great value 
to our people, especially in the Southern States. In Europe it is prob- 
able that there is little that is new to be found in the line of fruits, 
as that continent has already been thoroughly explored by both 
scientific and practical men, and nearly everything worth having has 
already been tested in this country. It is possible, however, that 
there may be some varieties in eastern Europe suited to the cold 
climate of our Northern States and Territories, while in the Mediter* 
ranean regions there may no doubt be found some varieties of citrus 
fruits and figs which will add to the list of our choice varieties. 

It is much to be desired that there should be a hearty co-operation 
between this division and the national. State, county, and local hor- 
ticultural and pomological societies, and with the experiment stations, 
and it is a matter of regret that the appropriations heretofore have 
been insufficient for carrying out such plans on a practically useful 
scale. For the same reason the services of special agents were avail- 
able only in a very limited degree, and had frequently to be dispensed 
with even when urgently required. 

I have in course of preparation a list of known varieties of cul- 
tivated fruits grown in the United States, giving the correct or true 
name, and all the synonyms attached to each. The issue of this will 
be preceded by a series of circulars of inquiry as to the success or failure 
of each in the localities where they are cultivated. Questions will 
be asked as to the hardiness of the tree, plant, or vine, as the case 
may be; the productiveness, or the want of it; the exemption from 
attacks of fungus diseases; insects; the time of ripening, and other 
questions of a practical nature. From data thus obtained from 
practical men I shall be able to prepare special reports which, it is 
hoped, will be of practical value to fruit-growers and farmers. It is 
inexpedient to enlarge further upon plans which may hav® to be 
abandoned for lack of sufficient appropriation; but so far as circum- 
stances will permit, farmers and fruit-growers will find in this di- 
vision a faithful servant and ally in the line of work confided to it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H* E. Van Deman, 

Pomol&gist. 

Hon. J. M. Rusk, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
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